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ination, embodying the Inventor's hopes and aspirations for the future
but in no wise related to the present.

The forecasting of the future has been attempted in all societies. Most
have had professional prognosticates, seers, oracles, etc., who have ad-
vised individuals, both kings and commoners, in the undertaking of new
ventures and who have predicted future events. In times of rapid social
change and consequent social uncertainty, prediction is extended to group
ventures and to future events that will affect group welfare, such as the
advisability of undertaking a revolution and the economic consequences
of the end of a period of warfare. Although predictions regarding such
matters are often accepted as knowledge, they are actually no more than
ideological descriptions of what one man or a group of men fear, hope,
or believe will come to pass. They may be a projection of mythology
rather than of fact, as was Hitler's prewar prediction of Germany's
future; a statistical projection of past and current social trends, as is the
most approved of the modern methods; or simply an expression of per-
sonal intuitions, as was Jules Verne's romantic and remarkably accurate
prophecy of technology in the world to come.

An ideological prediction of the social future is significant in that it
reveals something of the temper of the times in which it appears. Thus
the prominence of the concept of social progress in the philosophical and
pseudoscientific writings of the latter half of the nineteenth century
suggests that Western peoples, or at least Western intellectuals, were at
once somewhat dissatisfied with things as they were and hopeful regard-
ing things to come. Conversely, the insistence that Western civilization
was on its last legs, which began with Spengler's The Decline of the West
and continued on through the 1930's, suggests that the period was one
of rather low social morale. There can be no doubt that the state of social
morale that such ideological descriptions reflect is significant. The energies
and hence the accomplishments of a people are in some measure a conse-
quence of their social expectations. But it is doubtful whether the proph-
ecies themselves have any direct bearing on the course of future social
action.1 They are signposts rather than highways, indicative rather than
directive.

The promised "four freedoms" that were made so much of during the
early years of American participation in the Second World War well
illustrate this point. Their being promised was a reflection of the hopes
of war-weary people that the future would be idyllic; but their being
promised did not, as subsequent events proved, lead people to do any-
thing to bring their hopes to realization.

*Nor can a society lift itself by its ideological bootstraps, as those who cur-
rently plead for a "spiritual" revival to "save" modern civilization believe. For two
such pleas, see R. T. Flewelling, The Survival of Western Culture (Harper, New
York, 1943); and J. Maritain, The Tvxlight of Civilization (Sheed, New York, 1943).